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HOPE FOR THE NEW SPRING 


gARTH OPENS up her treasure-house 


We walk through budding lanes 







While showers are elfin anvil strokes 


On silvered windowpanes. 


i \S 
Fue. 


So let us open heart and mind 
To universal span, 


Make life a treasure-house for all 
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EVERY HIGHWAY LEADS 
TO CHICAGO 








Go GREYHOUND to the Century of 
Progress Exposition 


On JUNE FIRST, NINETEEN THIRTY-THREE, Chicago will present to the world 
the greatest show in a generation—the Century of Progress Exposition! A magic 
city of bizarre futuristic buildings, ablaze with multi-colored lights, brilliant with 
the dynamic spirit of tomorrow, will bring to life the miraculous story of Man’s 
achievements during the greatest century of his existence. 
The Century of Progress Expositicn will be more than the greatest show of the 
generation—it will be the greatest educational event. You can’t afford to miss it! 
Western Greyhound Lines’ special low World’s Fair excursion rates have brought 
the Century of Progress Exposition within the reach of every pocketbook. Round- 
trip rates to Chicago from all Missouri points have been cut to new low levels for 
the benefit of World’s Fair visitors. 
These Excursions are REAL economies. You need not sacrifice safety nor comfort 
for the sake of saving a few cents. Western Greyhound is ALWAYS UNIFORM— 
fe, trustworthy travel, in luxurious modern coaches, running on frequent, accurate 
schedules, operated by the best drivers on the road. 
You can travel straight through to Chicago on any one of five daily through schedules, 
or stop over, without extra charge, at principal cities or points of interest enroute. 


Greyhound World’s Fair All-Expense Tours 


Here is the last word in a carefree, economical, MODERN vacation—all problems 
solved, all arrangements made before you start. All doubts and disappointment 
eliminated. No risk of being crowded out of desirable hotel accommodations by 
Fair-time throngs. Three tours: 

TOUR A—4 DAYS—Includes hotel room with private bath (: meals)—tw ulmissions to F 
Grounds—admission to Fort Dez giore- three-hcur sightseeing tour of Chicag 
$11.00 plus Greyhound fare to Chicag: 


Ol R B—7 DAYS 
Includes hotel room with 
te bath (no meals) 


f ‘ admissions t 
W id's Fair grcunds ah . 
idmission to Fort Dear : 
born—three-hour Grey a\\ = 
Line sightseeing tour of \) 
Chicago, Rate, $20.50 \\ : * 
plus Greyhound fare to " we 


SAMPLE SPECIAL 
ROUND-TRIP FARES 
TO CHICAGO 










Chicago. 


IUR C—7 DAYS 
Hotel room with private 
-breakfasts and din 
every day (no 
h)--four admissions 
Vorld’s Fair grounds, 
ssion to Fort Dear 
) three-hour Grey 
Lit tour of Chicago. 
Rate, $25.50 plus Grey 
hound fare to Chicag 
Write for free box klet 
te A. F. Barpus, Gen- 
eral trafic Megr., West 
tn Grevhound Lines, 
123 West Eleventh, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WEST ERN] 
(GREYHOUND 
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SCHOOLS ARE CLOSING EARLY. 


Do you need extra cash ‘? 


Many schools throughout the state are closing early and caus- 
ing financial embarrassment to a number of teachers. 


If you need up to $300 for any purpose you may secure it from 
us without delay, and repay it over a period up to 20 months in small 
monthly installments or make convenient arrangements during vaca- 
tion months. 



















Many teachers who are financially embarrassed use this money to 
pay off old debts, pay taxes, doctor bills, get new clothes, attend sum- 
mer schools, take a vacation and numerous other things. 


To find out about this loan simply fill in the coupon at the bottom 
of the page and mail to the office nearest you. Our simple application 
forms will be sent to you immediately, which you fill out and return. 
Everything is kept in strict confidence and no other investigation is 
made. The Fulton Plan requires no endorsers and cannot cause 
embarrassment. 


You are charged interest only on the unpaid balance and for just 
the length of time you keep the money. 


Teachers who have used the Fulton Plan appreciate and endorse 
its usefulness, and convenience. The only charge is the low rate pro- 
vided by the Missouri law, 212% per month on the unpaid balance. 


If you need extra cash fill out and mail the coupon to-day or visit 
our nearest office. Complete information promptly furnished. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


£30 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Name 


















Street City 
Amount I wish to borrow $ My Salary is: $ 
I teach at 









This inquiry puts me under no obligation or expense. 
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RELIABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
DEPENDABLE 
INSURANCE 


is made possib'e by intelligent 
management, careful selection of 
risks, and full cooperation of 
policy holders. 


THIS KIND OF 
MANAGEMENT 


has during the past 10 years 
made possible this remarkable 
record of growth. 


Every Owner of An Automobile Needs Insurance! 


Teachers interested write Missourt Farm Bureau Federation 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


SAVE ON AuTS INSURANCE 








“GROWTH of STATE FARM 
MUTUAL AUTO INS. CO. 
Safe and satisfactory insurance, at a cost 
the average man can afford to pay, has enabled 
the State Farm Mutual to make the following 
growth, This record speaks for itself. Study 
it. Tell your friends: 


Assets Reserves Surplus 
1922 __ $ 27,448.87 $ 19,686.75 $ 7,758.12 
1923 __ 64,353.63 44,774.16 19,579.47 
ae «= 1 36,883.54 100, 151.26 36,832.28 
) 1925 __ 298,123.22 194,038.24 104,084.98 
f 1926 __ 570,212.31 429,954.30 140,258.01 
1927 __ 1,154,378.40 931,225.17 223,153.23 
1928 + a 16.683. h 1, 881, 295.6 3 255 387.43 
1929 __ 3,874,943.50 ,450,834.91 424,108.59 
1930 __ 5,373,851.77 47 775,235.31 98,616.46 
1931 — 6,603,746.83 5,576, 894.05 1, 26,852.78 
a= 7,026,942.24 5,793.55 7-65 a. 233384 59 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation 
Box 53 Jefferson City, Mo. 




































Forward Looking 






business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their product. Re- 
sults of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our 
signature about chewing 
gum, you can believe. 










The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
N-2 














I. THIS AGE of labor-saving devices, even 


human jaws have been relieved of work. Foods that re 
quire very little chewing have resulted in the deteriora- 
tion of the entire chewing apparatus, which in turn 
affects health. For this reason, it is highly desirable to 
encourage chewing gum, especially after meals. The 
most recent research points out that this tends to lessen 
frequency of dental decay and the formation of tartar. 
There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 


Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 
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LISTEN TO THE 
HILLYARD 


Message 
Before It’s 


3 
4 


Hillyard’s Floor Treatment is economical. 
Don’t wait until it is too late. Write for our 
treatise “Floors, their Maintenance.” It’s free. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL Co. 


Sr. Josernu, Mo. 


A Missouri Company Whose Products 
Are Nationally Used! 




















We Call It the Light Bill 


{NG for the entire 


- - - but It’s Really the 
ELECTRIC SERVICE 
Bill. 


If the monthly electric service of a typical 
customer were rendered like a grocery Dill, 
it would include most of the items listed at 
the left, and others - - - and would show clearly 
how inexpensive each item is, and how much 
one gets for the small total cost. 


KLECTRICAL ENERGY ts tue 


GREATEST BARGAIN YOU BUY 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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LEARN 
WHILE YOU 
ENJOY 


The Beauties of the 
Rockies 









sities during the summer when recre- 
ational opportunities are also greatest. 
Fees and living costs are in line with 
the times. Faculty includes depart- 
ment heads with national reputations. 


The University of 
Wyoming 


is recognized as 


The Coolest Summer 
. School 


in America 


and deservedly so. The 
University is located at 
7,200 ft., the summer 
camp at 10,000, both 

<D amid the beauties and 
natural recreational advantages of the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains. 





FIRST TERM 
June 12 to July 19 
SECOND TERM 
July 20 to August 25 





Illustrated an- 
nouncement and 
bulletins cheer- 
fully sent on ap- 
plication to 

Cc. R. MAXWELL, 
Director of Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 

















An exceptional oppor- 
tunity is offered to 


<7 ; study in one of the 
- 43 West’s finest univer- 











NGTON 


SAINT LOUIS 


SUMMER SESSION, 1933 
June 19th to July 28th 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Nursing, Art, 
Music, Dramatics 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, 
address Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 
Session, Room 206 Duncker Hall, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 










































UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 


SUMMER SESSION 











Firty nationally known visiting professsors, 
in addition to the resident faculty, offer e wide 
renge of courses in many fields, with the courses 
in Education predominating. « » The continuous 
study end development demanded by the best 
school practice may be made more pleasant by 
combining your summer study with summer ve 
cation in delighthul Southern Californie. «» The 
University is located just ¢ helf how's ride from 
the mountains end the see 





First Session, June 19 to July 28 











1933 





Second Session, July 31 to September 1 


For Bulletin of Complete Information eddress 
Dr. Lester B. Rogers, Deon, 3551 University Park, Los Ansele 
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SUMMER STUDY 


next door to Chicago’s 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION 


offers many unusual features 


To mark Chicago’s Century of Progress 
Exposition the University is offering the 
widest selection of summer work in its 
history. Full programs, directed by reg- 
ular members of the Faculty will be given 
in the Divisions of Social, Physical, and 
Biological Sciences and six Professional 
Schools. 

Especially attractive are the rates for food 
and lodging in the University’s halls and 
dormitories for the summer visitor to the 
Century of Progress Exposition. Features 
like daily carillon concerts in the Chapel, 
new International House, exhibits in 
Oriental Institute, plus all the educa- 
ticnal opportunities of the Exposition make 
this summer’s program unusually attrac- 
tive at the University of Chicago. 

Write for complete 1933 Summer Announcement. 
Sent Free and Postpaid. 
Box D-7] 


The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
Chicago, 


Illinois 


THE BELVEDERE - - THE BEVERLY 














COLUMBIA’S FINEST 
APARTMENTS AVAILABLE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Bring Your Family to Columbia 
This Summer 


One, two or three rooms—efficiency 
type. Completely furnished. Each 
apartment has Private Bath and 
Kitchenette. Handsomely furnished 
reception lobby. 


Two blocks from University 
Campus. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES FOR 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION. 


For full information address 


210 Hitt Street, Columbia, Missouri 













































ua * 
‘HE New Wor.tp Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is Recommended for First Purchase 
for Grade and High School 








Only the BEST Is So Recommended 
Your Pupils Are Entitled To 
the BEST 


Roach-Fowler Co. 
1020 McGee St. Kansas City, Mo. 


New 
Low Rates 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 
ROOMS $3-50 Up 
Parlor suites at equally 


400 Rooms 








- $1 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dining rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 














ae REAT 
AORTHERA 
sting a 


JACKSON BLVD..DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 

or recreation — who like 

to stay “in the midst of things. 
Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach 
ers’ Associations. 












Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “‘loop.’ 


attractive prices. 







400 Baths 









“Fixed Price’? Meals 
Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ ‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - S50c Luncheon - - - 75¢ 
Dinner - - - - 85¢ Dinner - 


Fountain Room 
Luncheon - - - 35¢ 
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fA “Pditike: to, 
f ° . \ 
take this trip \ 


Teachers Only! EN 


CHARGE 
PURCHASES 









































































| 
bia | Made in June, July 
| and August are 
| 
Icy | 
ch | PAYABLE 
- | OCTOBER Ist 
ec 
A special arrangement to enable you to 
| purchase your summer wardrobe when ‘» 
you need it. and pay later We hope . , 
you'll avail yourself of this oppor- : : } 
| tunity. J rr i 
|Kimne’s| ~... .. 
That’s what passengers say about our 
LY — . ° . . 
| €96-08 Washington Ave. Water and Rail round trip to California 
iri |i St. Louis, Mo. 
| ND WHY NOT? It has every element that a glori- 
— ous summer vacation should have! Travel, new 
scenes, new faces, interesting social contacts, a wide 
variety of summer sports and recreation. 
Where is summer more glorious than on the decks 





of a great liner? Where is there more genuine travel 


a 
Security lure than in gay, old-world Havana and the old Spanish 


city of Panama? Where will you go for thiills like 


o 
In Old Age the passage through the gigantic Panama Canal? And 


where do they know how to play and to entertain you 









may be assured as they do in California? 
for by the Rates are the lowest ever—only $220 if you choose 
ers purchase of to travel in Tourist Class on the ship and $325 if you 





choose luxurious First Class. The rates cover accom- 





AN ANNUITY from the 







© ike modations, meals and all essential expenses on the 
ings. NORTH AMERICAN steamer and First Class rail fare across the continent. 
: The round trip begins at your home town. Go East 
Teach LIFE INSURANCE CO. or West by rail and return by sea. 






But when you go, be sure to pick a Panama Pacific 














of Chicago ; 
ations Liner—California, Virginia or Pennsylvania. That's im- 
n ~ portant to your pleasure. The BIG THREE are the 
— St ting largest ships in coast-to-coast service—and plenty of 

. elbow room is essential to your pleasure. 
A Special Monthly Payment There's a sizable reduction for round trips by sea, 
Plan bringing the fare to $180 in Tourist and 
for Missouri Teachers $337.50 in First Class. 
; —7 Apply to your local agent. He’s the 
lor further information write travel authority in your community. 






—S 


ingame PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


E. M. Carter, Sec. :: Columbia, Mo. 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
1100 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GTAts 


educational crisis in Missouri and, 
that immediate action 
is necessary to save the 
situation. Many locali- 
ties have been keenly aware of the 
crisis for a year or more. Others have 
only recently become acutely con- 
scious of the serious conditions, and 
afew perhaps have not realized even 
vet the gravity of the impending situ- 
ation. But before another vear 
passes, practically every school will 
have to materially curtail its services; 
some will suffer almost to the point 
of death, and some will actually pass 
out of existence. 

Now is not the time to try to fix the 
blame on this or that. We are con- 
fronted with a situation—a problem 
—and the solution of it is the only 
thing with which we are concerned. 

The problem is: ‘‘Shall children 
he edueated, or shall they not be.’’ 

We believe that there is but one 
answer the people will make to this 
question once they have the facts put 
As Mr. 


points out, they are not aware of the 


A CALL TO 
THE COLORS 


squarely up to them. Lee 


seriousness of the situation. For a 


generation we have been taking 


schools for granted. Even this vear, 
when funds were exhausted, teachers 
taught gratis, and the people general- 


ly did not feel the gravity of the situ- 


ation. We have taken schools for 
granted as the air we breathe. People 


must be made aware of the crisis and 
the problem. 








SUPERINTENDENT Chas. 
\. Lee has called the attention of 
the publie to the fact that there is an 


s /\ 





HIS DUTY OF LETTING the 

people know the facts is primari- 
ly laid upon teachers and school of 
ficials. They have the facts. The 
time for teacher timidity has passed. 
Southwest Missouri has 
set an example which 
should inspire and 
hearten every teacher of the State. 
With them ‘‘the war has already be- 
gun.’’ In many counties in this see- 
tion, the people have been informed 
and are aroused to the situation 
Thanks to such leaders as Miles Elliff 
of Lebanon, Ray Hailey of Ava, Hoyt 
Shumate of Strafford, Harry Sutter 
of Nixa, and others. 

Teachers are citizens first and 
teachers second. As eitizens they 
have a right to, and a duty to tell 
the peeple the facts. They must say 

‘“This is what I believe about edu- 
cation: It is necessary to the preser- 
vation of the rights of the common 
man. It is essential to the welfare of 
our children as individuals. It is vital 
to the future of our politieal freedom. 
It is humanitarian. From the view 
point of economies, patriotism and 
religion, it cannot be dispensed with.”’ 
These are the views of the publie 
too, but the publie needs to become 
militantly conscious that these 
their views and that public edueation 
is now in jeopardy. 

HAT ARE OUR 
earrving on this essential fune- 
tion of the State? We have plants, 
und equipment, and teachers. The 
publie has spent its money for the 
WANTON erection of buildings and 
WASTE the training of teachers. 
Are these to be disearded? 


TEACHERS 
AS CITIZENS 


are 


resourees for 
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Shall buildings stand empty and 
teachers sit idle while children are 
turned into streets and highways to 
drift simply because our tax system 
has broken down? Children out of 
school must eat; teachers out of work 
must eat. Will we save food by ecur- 
tailing education? Likewise they must 
have clothing and shelter. We save 
nothing by closing schools, not even 
dollars. Public welfare institutions 
will have to ask for bigger budgets, 
courts will have to work all the hard- 
er and at greater expense; jails, peni- 
tentiaries, almshouses will cost more. 

What will we save by closing 
schools? Not one thing that is worth 
saving. 

But teachers in this campaign must 
not be talking for themselves. They 
must not be selling the schools to the 
public. They must talk for the ehil- 
dren, for their country, for the saving 
of all that is best in civilization. They 
must sell nothing. The public already 
owns the schools. Sehools do not need 
selling, they need using. We must 
make the plea for the use of these 
houses, this equipment, these trained 
teachers, for whose training the pub- 
lic has paid. We had as well ask the 
farmer to junk his plows, to turn his 
horses lose on the publie and to let 
his farm go unused as to ask or per- 
mit the closing of schools. 

Now of course, teachers should be 
paid, but how much? Certainly 
enough to live on, and to live as the 
public wishes its servants to live. 
But teachers have never lived above 
the level of the general public; every- 
one knows that. Teachers have not 


said, as I think they need to say, in 
these times, just for the sake of re- 
assuring the people, ‘‘We do not ask 
for more than a respectable living. 
We are willing to live as we always 
have lived—far below the level of the 
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highest, a little above the level of 
charity. What we do want is to teach, 
because we have been trained for this 
work, and because the children need 
our services.’’ 

Let us enter whole heartedly into 
the campaign which Mr. Lee has spon- 
sored and which has already been 
so well begun in several counties. 

UT IF SCHOOLS are kept open, 

how can it be done? Certainly not 
by teachers, janitors, bus drivers, coal 
dealers, book publishers, ete., offering 
their services and goods to the pub- 
lic for nothing. The idea 
of such is absurd, al- 
though some of these 
things have been done. We must find 
a source of revenue that will replace 
to some extent the loss which revenue 
has suffered from depleted property 
values and delinquent taxes. 

The roads of Missouri are being 
built as usual. With more money and 
lower costs, our State will be able to 
increase her road building program 
this year, even as hard as times are. 

That’s a strange situation! Yet 
there is a reason. Road funds do not 
come from an antiquated property tax. 
Licenses on cars and a sales tax on 
gasoline furnish their only revenue, 
and this is adequate. If roads were 
dependent as schools are on a proper- 
ty tax for their support, how different 
the story would be. 

We must demand a special session 
of the Legislature for the purpose of 
enacting a general sales tax to be used 
for education and for any other need 
that is as pressing as that of the 
schools. Authorities state that not 
more than about 50% of our adult 
population contribute to the suppor' 
of education for the simple reason 
that the other 50% own no property 
on which an assessment is practical. 


HOW MEET 
THE NEED 
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They use the schools and benefit from 
them directly and indirectly. Who 
ean Object to their paying a sales tax 
and thus relieve property of some of 
the burden? 

OW THE THIN-skinned must 
winee at the effrontery of hungry 
teachers who stormed the banks at 

Chicago asking that arrangements be 

made whereby they 

— could get some of the 
“ salaries that have been 

due them for months. They provoked 
and irritated even the placidity of 
the bankers. Former vice-president 
Dawes, erstwhile Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, and financier par 
excellence, was vexed beyond the 
quieting power of his underslung pipe 
to subdue. His exasperation was so 
great that he exclaimed ‘‘To hell with 
the trouble makers.’’ The thousand 
teachers outside added to his ire by 
chanting, ‘‘We want Dawes. Charlie 
got his ninety million, all we want is 
our pay.’’ And while this was going 
on, four other similar groups were 
calling on four other banks where they 
met with less profanity but with no 
more success. And the city where 
this takes place, where they have re- 
fused to pay $30,000,000 in salaries 
and where the teachers have taught 
for months without remuneration and 
where many of them are reported to 
be on the verge of starvation—this 
city is staging now a great interna- 
tional exposition and asking teachers 
to come to Chicago and spend their 
money. The absurdity of the assump- 
tion! 
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The National Education Association 
plans to hold its annual convention 
there the last of June. To change this 
meeting place now might involve too 
much expense, but the Executive Com- 
mittee should consider carefully the 
effect of the proposal to cancel its ar- 
rangements with a city that disre- 
gards its servants to the point of 
extreme cruelty. 

For teachers to spend money in 
Chicago now, in attendance on an ex- 
hibition of a so called ‘‘Century of 
Progress,’’ would seem to be turning 
the other cheek after both had been 
soundly slapped. 


ie IS NOT the policy of this maga- 
zine to call attention editorially to 
our advertising columns and no adver- 
tising is sold except on its own merits. 
However, we feel im- 

AUTOMOBILE pelled 


INSURANCE to speak edi- 


torially of the Mis- 
souri Farm Bureau Mutual Automo- 
bile Insurance whose advertisement is 
carried in this issue. We believe, from 
personal experience and from the re- 
ports from other schoolmen, that the 
economy of this insurance and the 
character and strength of the com- 
pany will appeal to many teachers if 
they personally investigate it. 
Because of the real value of the in- 
surance and because it is sold by a 
prominent farm organization of the 
State, we believe that teachers should 
consider its merits and compare its 
cost and services with that offered by 
other companies before buying their 
next automobile insurance. 


FNS 
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Habit 


“Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock; 

“And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock. 

“And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the 


sand: 


“‘And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it.” 


O WE ADEQUATELY realize 

the importance of habit? William 
James said, ‘‘All our life, so far as 
it has definite form, is but a mass of 
habits systematically organized for 
weal or woe, and bearing us irresisti- 
bly toward our destiny 
. . . Ninety-nine hun- 
dredths or, possibly 
nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine thousandths of 
our activity is purely 
automatic and habitual, 


from our rising in the 
morning to our lying 


down each night.’’ We 
behave well or ill as a 
result of habit. Eduea- 
tion is for the purpose 
of controlling behavior 
and habits are behavior. 

Too often we find 
ourselves as teachers 
with the habit of think- 


GOOD HABITS -The Armor 
that Protects Us from the 
Arrows of Defeat ! 


—Matthew 7. 


said: ‘‘He that heareth these sayings 
of mine and remembereth them wel! 
enough to pass an examination o1 
them at the end of the semester, 
I will call a wise pupil’’ and if his 
pupils had remembered the ‘‘sayings’”’ 
he would have consid- 
ered himself worthy of 
high rank as a teacher. 

The truth is, to teach 
a child to know what 
is right without giving 
him such a strong de- 
sire to do the right as 
will eventuate in his do- 
ing it, is to do him a 
disservice. 

What have we really 
done when we teach 
rules of capitalization 
grammar, arithmetic or 
whatnot unless we at the 
same time fire the pupil 
with a desire to use this 





HABIT (40) 


ing that when we im- 
part knowledge we have finished the 
educative process. Some of us have 
been so unfortunate as to have had 
teachers who also had this bad habit, 
hence our own mistaken notion of 
completeness. 

The Great Teacher knew perfectly 
the psychology we known only in part. 
He gave us the lesson of habit in the 
parable quoted above. Had he been 
merely a school teacher he might have 


knowledge until it be- 
comes a fixed habit also? Have we not 
weakened instead of strengthened |iis 
moral fiber? Is it too harsh to say 
that in such a ease the child would 
have been better off without the teach 
ing? Psychology would say ‘‘not too 
harsh, it is the simple truth.”’ 

Habits we have. There’s no getti 

around that. Bad habits, good habi's 
They make us what we are. Our sal- 
vation lies in the fact that bad habits 
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may be displaced by good ones. An 
that is the function of the school. 

What about our music habit and 
that of our pupils? Last night I heard 
three high school quartettes sing some 
of the classics. They sang them well, 
and therefore I knew they had sung 
them often. Those boys and girls at 
home are not turning the knobs of 
their radio to find Paul Whiteman’s 
jazz orchestra. That bad habit has 
been displaced by a good one. What 
about our literary habits? English 
courses are in our schools for the pur- 
pose of establishing good English 
tastes and usages. 

Tastes are habits no less than ac- 
tions are. Darwin tells a sad story of 
a lost habit. Up to thirty or beyond 
he had been a lover of many kinds 
of poetry. As a boy he had acquired 
the Shakespeare habit. He enjoyed 
especially his historical plays. Beau- 
tiful pietures gave him delight, and 
music was a source of ecstatic joy. 
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In his old age he said, ‘‘I cannot en- 
dure to read a line of poetry. Shakes- 
peare nauseates me. I have also al- 
most lost my taste for pictures or 
music.’’ Then he goes on to say that 
his mind had become a machine for 
grinding general laws out of large col- 
lections of data. He expresses keen 
regret at his loss and says had he his 
life to live over he would make it a 
rule to read poetry, listen to good 
music frequently. He eliminated one 
habit with another. He lost happi- 
ness because he lost a good habit. 

We will really live after while, we 
say. But the laws of habit say we’ll 
live correctly only as we establish hab- 
its of living correctly. Let’s teach with 
the knowledge we build citizenship 
not alone by pouring in information 
but by building habits. Not by teach- 
ing pupils to say but by inspiring 
them to do. 

Hearing and doing we build on the 
rock, hearing alone we build on the 
sand. 


Debt Should Not Be Reduced 


Joun L. Bracken 


I have read with interest and with 
disquiet Superintendent Lemmel’s ar- 
ticle concerning the repudiation of 
school bonds in the SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY for April. While I am 
acutely conscious of the difficulties 
we all face in financing our schools 
during these transitional times, I can- 
not bring myself to agree with Mr. 
Lemmel in his proposal. 

Mr. Lemmel argues briefly that tax- 
able valuations have shrunk to a point 
at which school bonds exceed in many 
instances the five per cent limit fixed 
by the Missouri Constitution for the 


issuance of school bonds. He believes 
that horizontal cuts should be made 
in all school expenditures, including 
capital costs. He would have us bal- 
ance a 20% reduction in teachers’ 
salaries with a 20% reduction in our 
outstanding bonds. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
five per cent constitutional limitation 
on school districts’ bonding capacities 
refers only to the issuance of bonds. 
No instance is recorded in which a 
district, possessing a valuation of one 
million dollars at the time a $50,000 
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bond issue was floated, offered to pay 
a 50% bonus on the bonds at maturity 
on discovering that the districts’ val- 
uation had risen to one and one-half 
million dollars. Such an idea is utter- 
ly fantastic. It is quite as reasonable 
as for a district to decline to pay more 
than 50% of the face value of its 
bonds when the taxable valuation suf- 
fers a like decline. 

This provision refers only to the 
issuance of bonds. We superintend- 
ents who have deplored its conserva- 
tism must realize now that the limit 
was set to protect school bonds rea- 
sonably in difficult times such as 
these. The limitation of a district’s 
bonding capacity is intended to guar- 
antee payments of bonds and not to 
give a loophole for their cancellation. 

The process suggested is interest- 
ing in the extreme. But how place 
it in effect? The Clayton School Dis- 
trict has extant one million dollars 
in bonds. They are worth a million 
dollars today. But, in the event of a 
15% cut in teachers salaries, this sug- 
gestion would have us reduce our 
bonded indebtedness immediately to 
$850,000. One is faced with the neces- 
sity of casting lots to determine which 
bonds in the aggregate amount of 
$150,000 would become waste paper. 
If this were not done, then it would 
be necessary bravely to undertake 
the detailed task of informing each 
bond holder that his holdings had de- 
preciated 15%, extra-legally and re- 
gardless of the pledged full faith and 
credit of the school district. 

School bonds are an honest obliga- 
tion, a long term commitment. They 
must be met to the last dollar of a 

EDITORIAL NOTE: 


Mr. Bracken’s 
is a little stronger than either public sentiment 





district’s resources if integrity is to 
remain a basic element in the struc. 
ture of our public schools. School 
teachers’ contracts are drawn for com- 
paratively short terms and are subject 
to the periodic acceptance or refusal 
of the individuals concerned. There 
is a moral obligation of the school 
district to pay the teachers as well as 
they reasonably can but, precedent to 
this ability to pay, are the district’s 
long term financial commitments. 

At the moment, the school bond 
market is demoralized. If proposals 
such as this gain serious considera- 
tion, it is doubtful whether we can 
ever sell school bonds again. Selivo! 
bond buyers require more than an 
easy pledge that the people in a given 
district will make such interest and 
principal payments as they find con- 
venient. On the other hand, if a 20% 
salary reduction entitles a district to 
a like reduction in its interest and 
sinking fund charges, what more pow- 
erful incentive for salary reductions 
could be contrived? Boards of Edu- 
cation in Missouri will reduce suf- 
ficient salaries without our offering 
rewards for reductions. In its logical 
conclusion, a district would dismiss 
all its teachers, reduce salaries to zero 
and emerge from its self administered 
baptism of bankruptcy, solvent, with- 
out debts and without honor. 

The honor, the faith and the inte- 
grity of a school district in all its 
commitments are its priceless posses- 
sions. I believe that the mere publi- 
‘ation of such a suggestion as that of 
Mr. Lemmel is damaging to the repu- 
tation and harmful to the future of 
our public schools. 


feeling that the publication of Mr. Lemmel’s article implies a moral obliquity, I think, 
or expert opinion would justify. 


Debt reduction has been 


spoken of in the open recently by men of very high character and even with presumably high economic ability. 


For example, a recent issue of the “Peoples Lobby 


Bulletin” 


quotes as favoring, directly or indirectly, 


the writing down of debts and interest rates thereon, such eminerit economists as Rufus S. Tucker, Hareld 


G. Moulton, E. A. Ross, L. J. Morton, E. 


Flynn and Lawrence Dennis. 


a G. Nourse, Leonard Logan, Morris A. 
Matthew East, James Berglund, Jens P. Jensen, H. P. Fairchild, E. E. Agger, W. F. 
There is no question as to the mora! obligation of a debt on the basis of 


Copeland, DR Scott, 
Ogburn, John F. 


real values, but there are those who without any feeling of mera! guilt might question the propriety of 


attaching sanctity to only the dollar debt. 
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A Missouri Millionaire Who has Taught School Since 1876 


T. J. 


30 THOSE FOR whom life has grown 
‘T stale, who find in the world about 
them nothing to challenge their 
energy or to kindle their enthusiasm, who 
imagine that money is the key to life’s 
happiness, and who consider existence a 
dreary day of waiting for a night of 
nothingness, I advise a 


W. 

and friends.’’ The portrait shows the 
subject holding one of his most cherished 
possessions, a fine specimen of a crinoid 
fossil. He also wears, as he always does, 
his bangle made of the wings of rare but- 
terflies. What more fitting decoration 
could adorn the walls of Louisiana’s high 
*school than this portrait of 





visit to and a contempla- 
tion of Robert R. Rowley, 
citizen of Louisiana, Mis- 
souri. 

To those teachers who 
see in their work nothing 
but a humdrum subsist- 
ence, who regard it as 
merely a stepping stone to 
something more vital and 
more in keeping with their 
tastes, and who expect to 
forsake it when times get 
better and some _ other 
means of livelihood pre- 
sents itself, let me suggest 
that they consider the life 
of Professor Robert R. 








| 
| the one who has been so 


| prominently identified 
| with its whole life and 
| development. But there 


were other decorations that 
suggested the influence of 
this veteran educator, the 
most noticeable of which 
was the collection of horns 
from African animals, not 
made directly by Mr. Row- 
ley but by another citizen 
of Louisiana who owed his 
interest in nature to his 
former teacher. 

This thriving little 
metropolis of Pike County 
ean boast many prominent 








Rowley, octogenerian ped- 
agog of the community in 
which he was born, reared and educated, 
and where he has taught for four decades. 

If there be those who doubt the person 
al satisfactions that may come to one who 
serves so long in one community let him 
visit the high school building in which 
teacher Rowley serves. It sits on the 
foundation which supported its predeces- 
sor in which this teacher attended school 
some sixty-five years ago, a neat respecta- 
ble building of which any Missouri com- 
munity would be proud. The author had 
arrived at the building early in the morn- 
ing and the superintendent, Tom M. Con- 
rad, who succeeded Mr. Rowley in this 
position some four years ago, met him with 
the remark ‘‘ Mr. Rowley will soon be here, 
he still teaches our sciences.’’ Meanwhile 
we looked over the building. Occupying 
a prominent place on the wall of the cor- 
ridor is a life sized portrait in oil of the 
subject of this sketch, painted by Richard 
A. Chase and bearing the inscription, 
‘Presented by admiring alumni, pupils 


Proressor R,. 


men who have served its 
R. Row e) school, reminiscences of 
whom decorate the halls and offices of 


the building. There was Champ Clark, 
once principal of the high school with J. 
M. White as superintendent. Geo. L, Os- 
burn who left the principalship to take 
charge of the newly established normal 
school at Warrensburg in 1872. R. D. 
Shannon who became Superintendent of 
the State and later served on the faculty 
at Warrensburg; then A. B. Settle, a 
familiar and influential figure for many 
years at Kirksville, and R. B. D. Simonson 
for whom the high school at Jefferson City 
was named. 

But with all the fame of these who came 
and went, we doubt if any have more en- 
joyed life, contributed more to the sum of 
human knowledge. or carved for them- 
selves a more enduring name than has Mr. 
Rowley who taught school, in an efficient, 
conscientious, common sense sort of way—- 
and ‘rode his hobbies. 

Hobby riding in fact is Mr. Rowley’s 
chief claim to fame. His influence as a 
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teacher will last longer, but his name will 
be permanently connected with his hob- 
bies. He has two of them; the facetious 
might say rather, ‘“‘two of them have 
him,’’ but that would be only facetious; 
he’s the master. In the arena of this life’s 
hobby riding ecireus he is perhaps the 
champion double bare-back horseman. His 
diversions are fossils and lepidopterous in- 
sects. 

We asked him how his interest in fossils 
began. His reply was, ‘‘Suppose I tell 


you I do not know.’’ ‘‘But,’’ he econ- 
tinued, ‘‘my father once owned an acre 
of land on a hillside here in Louisiana. 
At the lower corner was a branch and 


into it trickled a spring. Here my father 
constructed a springhouse, it was before 
the days of ice and refrigeration. In this 
springhouse, we kept our milk and butter. 
When a rain came the spring running 
through the house became flush and the 
milk and butter had to be set upon higher 
supports to keep the water out. One day 
it was threatening rain, and my mother 
asked me to help her set the milk up. 
While wading around in the gravelly wa- 
ter in the spring, | stepped upon some- 
thing round. I thought I had found a 
marble, but closer examination revealed 
a fossil. I have it yet,’’ he added with 
the delight of a school boy. 

Sinee then he has been a 
fossils and now he has what is very likely 
the largest private collection of crinoids 
and blastoids in the world, though Profes 
sor Rowley would not say that. His collec- 
tion includes, he says at least 250,000, may 
be more. Our guess is that a million would 
be nearer the true figure. His modesty 
is proverbial, his fellow townsmen say, and 
this is evident to the stranger who seeks 
information from him. His greatest con- 
cern was that we should not overlook a 
collection of corals in his possession which 
had been given him by Miss Lula Berry 
of Towa. 

His sevond hobby, second in his own 
estimation, is his collection of moths and 
butterflies. He has 250 eases of these on 
hand now. These cases are boxes some 
eighteen inches square. We guess each 


eolleetor of 


box contains about fifty specimens, so that 
10,000 specimens in all would be a con- 
servative estimate. 


Several years ago he 
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let the University of Missouri have 200 
eases. Most of these he has developed on 
his own premises from the egg. He pre- 
fers this method, he says, because it gives 
him a better specimen than he could ob- 
tain otherwise. 

These lepidopterous insects, together 
with several cases of beetles he keeps 
in a room of his dwelling reserved 
for that use, exclusively. His home is a 
frame structure and therefore the tire 
hazard is great. When asked about the 
fire hazard he said ‘‘Yes, that is the rea- 
son I do not keep my fossils here.’’ Sey 
eral years ago he was visited by a spe- 
cialist in fossils from the Smithsonian [n- 
stitute, who impressed upon him the value 
of his collections and the necessity of pro- 
tecting them against the hazard of fire. 
This lead him to build a brick house on 
his back lot in which these specimens are 
stored. Here is a very museum of scien- 
tific interest. A room literally filled with 
material largely of his own collecting, and 
from the rocks of Pike County chiefly. 
What one sees beggars description and 
that is only a small part of what is there 
Large chests of material, he informed me, 
had not been opened for 40 years. Of 
course the material is not arranged for 
display. He says that is a business in 
itself, which he is leaving for someone else 
to do. His joy is in the finding of them. 

But collecting is not all that he has done 
His library is composed almost exclusive!) 
of geological works. He knows what he 
has found out from his own hunting and 
he knows also what others know. He has 
not been content to keep his findings to 
himself. He modestly and rather reluc- 
tantly, we thought, gave us a statement 
of some of the principal events of his life 
which he had written down several years 
ago. From it we get the following: 

‘*T began collecting fossils when a bar: 
foot boy. I am the author of eighty-two 
papers on fossils, lepidopterous insects and 
general geology, printed in Philadelphia. 
Minneapolis, London, Canada, and Jet- 
erson City, Mo. I am the author of Vol 
VII, Second Series, Missouri Geologica 
Report on the Geology of Pike County, 
Missouri and two chapters in the Histor 


of Northeast Missouri. 
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‘I am the author (discoverer, namer, il- 
justrator) of four genera and 217 species 
of fossils, 147 of which are in my col- 
lection. 1 have been correspondent for 
Canadian Entomologist, Entomological 
News, American Geologist, and The Na- 
turalist.’’ 
He has had extensive correspondence 
with scientists in the museums of foreign 
lands; among them are the British Mu- 
seam and those of Berlin, Stockholm, 
Madrid and Brussels. He has been hon- 
ored in his own country and by his fellow 
scientists by the naming of at least a 
dozen fossils for him, some of which bear 
his as their generic name. 
He scientifically criticised several of the 
books of Gene Stratton Porter. Among 
them were ‘‘Birds of the Bible,’’ ‘‘At 
the Foot of the Rainbow,’’ ‘‘The Har- 
vester,’’ ‘A Girl of the Limberlost,’’ and 
‘Moths of the Limberlost.’’ 
Professor Rowley has his personal idy- 
osynerasies, as one would expect. And 
yet the fact that he has continued so long 
as teacher, principal and superintendent 
of schools in a town of less than 4,000 is 
abundant evidence of the fact that he is 
personally a very likeable human being. 
He never wears an overcoat, ‘*But,’’ says 
he, ‘‘I owned one onece.’’ And thereby 
hangs a tale; its uselessness inspired the 
following verse 
O who will wear my overcoat when I 
am dead and gone? 

The last time that I wore it, I did not 
have it on. 

That ‘‘dud’s’’ a thing of beauty as it 
sweeps the floor behind; 

It’s the first thing that I think of and 
the last thing on my mind. 
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But the moths have filled it full of 
holes and the Junebugs tried it 
too. 

But ‘twixt me, you, and the gatepost, 
the darned thing’s hard to chew. 

Well, Mrs. Rowley gave the coat away, 
seeing its uselessness to one who when he 
wore it never put it on, and fearing per- 
haps that a good scientist might retro- 
grad into a poor poet. 

He goes bare-headed and did, he says, 
before it became a collegiate custom. 

With the close of school this spring Pro- 
fessor Rowley will retire, while ‘‘his eye 
is undimmed and his natural foree not 
abated.’’ He has not taken medicine for 
over fifty years. His health seems perfect. 
He is a happy man, who has a hobby. He 
loves nature. He says he can’t help it, and 
he doesn’t want to. He has had numerous 
offers to go elsewhere. The British Mu- 
seum, Columbia University, New York, and 
Missouri University have signified their 
desire to have him and his collections. 
But he loves the hills of Pike County, he 
loves Louisiana and her people. He in 
turn is beloved of them. He has found in 
his own home town the fundamental 
values of life, and these he knows to be 
the only real ones. Why should he change? 

He has collected, I believe, a million 
specimens, and we challenge any one to 
disprove the statement that therein he is 
more loveable, more valuable, happier and 
healthier than any person who has merely 
collected a million dollars. Here is a mil- 
lionaire teacher whose wealth has cost no- 
body but himself a moment of toil, and 
which will leave the world the richer for 
his labor. 
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Senate Bill No. 10 repeals See. 9435, 
R. S. of 1929, and enacts a new section 
providing that county superintendents of 
schools shall act as school attendance of- 
ficers without additional pay; giving each 
superintendent the power of a deputy 
sheriff ; providing that boards of education 
in school districts having more than three 
directors may appoint and remove school 
attendance officers; also providing that, 
when a county superintendent of public 
welfare has been appointed in any county, 
he may be appointed by the county super- 
intendent as the county school attendance 
officer with such compensation as may be 
fixed by the county court.* 

House Bill No. 11 repeals See. 9363, 
R. S. of 1929, and enacts a new section 
designating the state superintendent of 
public schools as state director of physi- 
cal education, without additional com- 
pensation.* 

Senate Bill No. 35 repeals See. 9341, 
R. S. of 1929, and enacts a new section 
providing that in a city or town having 
a population of more than 2,000 and not 
more than 100,000 the annual school elee- 
tion may, at the option of the school 
board, be held at the same time and place 
as the election of municipal officers.* 

Senate Bill No. 36 provides that, in a 
county having a population of more than 
200,000 and less than 350,000, when a tax 
levy for school purposes has been author- 
ized by a vote of the people, the levy 
shall stand for three years, unless it is 
changed by another vote of the people or 
is lowered by the school board, and re- 
quires an enumeration of school children 
to be taken only once in three years.* 

Senate Bill No. 59 amends See. 10066, 
R. S. of 1929, by adding gas pipe lines and 
gasoline pipe lines to the class of property 
against which school taxes are levied on 
a distributive basis.* 

Senate Bill No. 65 authorizes the board 
of education in a city having a population 
of 700,000 or more to invest money belong- 
ing to the sinking fund of the district in 
the bonds of the city.* 

House Bill No. 108 adds to See. 9233, 
R. S. of 1929, a provision that a school 
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Principal Acts of the 57th General Assembly that affect 
Public Schools 









warrant may be presented to the county 
treasurer for payment, be protested as a 
county warrant, and draw the same rate 
of interest. 


Senate Bill No. 145 repeals sections 
9463, 9464 and 9465, R. S. of 1929. 
and enacts three new sections. It pro- 


vides a schedule of salaries for county su- 
perintendents as follows: $1050 in coun- 
ties of less than 7,000 population; $1200 
in counties of more than 7,000 and less 
than 10,000 population; $1350 in counties 
of more than 10,000 and less than 12,- 
000 population; $1600 in counties of 
more than 12,000 and less than 15,000 
population; $1800 in counties of more 
than 15,000 and less than 25,000 popula- 
tion; $2000 in counties of more than 25,- 
000 and less than 36,000 population ; $2100 
in counties of more than 36,000 and less 
than 70,000 population ; $2250 in counties 
of more than 70,000 and less than 100,000 
population; $6000 in counties of more 
than 100,000 population, except that, in a 
county where there is a city of more than 
300,000 population, the salary shall be 
$2250. It makes the last decennial census 
the basis for determining the population 
of counties, and provides that the state 
shall appropriate annually out of the gen- 
eral revenue fund the sum of $400 to each 
county to be used in paying part of the 
salary of the county superintendent of 
schools. 

Senate Bill No. 165 provides that in all 
counties of more than 200,000 and _ less 
than 350,000 population the county super- 
intendent of schools shall seleet a school 
attendance officer, prescribes the duties of 
the attendance officer, requires that he fur- 
nish a $1,000 bond, and fixes his 
pensation at $4.00 per day and actual 
expenses for the time engaged in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

House Bill No. 171 requires all institu- 
tions of the state that are supported wholly 
or in part by state funds to use coal mined 
in Missouri, if the cost is not greater than 
the cost of coal mined in any other state, 
including the cost of transportation.* 

House Bill No. 257 relates to the pub- 
lication of annual financial statements by 
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county courts and requires that informa- 
tion relative to the permanent county and 
township school funds be ineluded in the 
statement. 

Senate Bill No. 257 forbids the employ- 
ment of teachers until after the annual 
school election, but makes an exception in 
the ease of superintendents in districts 
that maintain first-class high schools. 

Senate Bill No. 258 provides for bi- 
partisan school board in a city having a 
population of 500,000 or more. 

Senate Bill No. 273 amends See. 9354, 
Rk. S. of 1929, relating to transportation, 
by adding the provision that no transpor- 
tation shall be furnished a pupil who lives 
within three and one-half miles of a school, 
and specifying that assignment shall be 
made as provided in See. 18 of the new 
school law passed by the 56th General As- 
sembly. 

House Bill No. 336 amends See. 9415, 
R. S. of 1929, by adding the provision 
that Junior college teachers and junior col- 
lege students shall be classed as high school 
teachers and students for the purpose of 
determining the apportionment of state 
funds to districts which maintain junior 
colleges, and that the money apportioned 
on account of junior college teachers and 
students shall come from the general reve- 
nue fund after one-third of that fund has 
been set aside for the support of free 
publie schools. 

House Bill No. 562 repeals See. 9377, R. 
S. of 1929, relating to vocational educa- 
tion, and enacts a new section providing 
that any approved school, department, or 
class giving instruction in agriculture, in- 
dustrial work, home economics, or com- 
mereial subjects shall be entitled to share 
in the Federal money for vocational edu- 
cation on the condition that for every 
dollar of Federal money spent for salaries 
of teachers the state or local community 
or both shall spend a like amount. 

House Bill No. 604 amends Sec. 16 of 
the new school law passed by the 56th 
General Assembly by adding at the end 
of the section a proviso that in all cases 
where provision is made for the transporta- 
tion of school children across school dis- 
trict lines the state reimbursement for such 
transportation shall be sent directly to 
the school district providing the transpor- 
tation. 

House Bill No. 642 has three sections 
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that appropriate money for schools. See- 
tion 46 makes a deficiency appropriation 
of $12,420 from the general revenue fund 
to pay deficiency claims allowed on ac- 
count of state aid for high school build- 


ings. Section 47 makes a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $209,668 out of the general 
revenue fund to pay for teacher-training 
courses in St. Joseph, Kansas City, and 
St. Louis. Section 52 appropriates $90- 
000 out of the general revenue fund to 
earry out the provisions of House Bill No. 
336 relative to junior colleges. 

House Bill No. 645 directs the State 
Auditor to set aside one-third of the gen- 
eral revenue fund into a fund to be known 
as the publie school moneys fund and ap- 
propriates the amount set aside for the 
support of free public schools. It also 
provides for the transfer of $700,000 from 
the blind pension fund to the public schoo! 
fund and appropriates the amount trans- 
ferred for the support of free public 
schools. 

House Bill No. 646 appropriates out 
of the general revenue fund $695,268.90 
to pay the deficiency in high school tuition 
for the school year 1931-1932. 

House Bill No. 649 has several sections 
that appropriate money for public schools. 
Section 37 appropriates the money ac- 
cumulated in the county foreign insurance 
tax fund (free text book money) to be ap- 
portioned in the usual way, but specifies 
that any or all of the amount received by 
a school district may be transferred to 
the teachers’ fund, if it is needed to enable 
the district to maintain an eight months 
school. Section 40 appropriates $300,000 
from the public school moneys fund for 
matching federal funds for vocational 
education, and provides that state aid for 
vocational work shall be allowed on the 
teaching-unit basis. Section 41 appropri- 
ates $91,200 from the general revenue 
fund to pay the State’s share of the sal- 
aries of county superintendents. Section 
42 appropriates $35,000 from the general 
revenue fund for teacher-training work 
in high sehools. Section 45 appropriates 
$20,000 from the general revenue fund for 
high school building aid. Section 45a ap- 
propriates $340,000 from the general reve- 
nue fund for teacher-training work in St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, and St. Louis. 


*Signed by the Governor prior to April 22. 
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Student Government at Cassville 


The following descriptions of student self-government are submitted by E. E. 
Neely, High School Supervisor for Southwest Missouri. 
two students of the Cassville High School whose government they describe. 
present a very vivid picture of a very interesting project.—Ed. 


AS SEEN BY JEAN LATHIM 

OU SAY THAT you have never 

heard of student self-government ? 

Come with me and we will visit a 
school where this novel but successful 
plan is being carried on. We will go to 
Cassville High School and see for our- 
selves just what is being accomplished by 
the system, which has been tried by few 
schools. 

This student self-government plan was 
inaugurated by the supervisors in an 
endeavor to make the years of preparation 
for responsibilities more democratic. The 
happy school years should not only be a 
preparation for the economic world of 
bankers, doctors, and lawyers, but a train- 
ing period for future citizenship. In the 
hands of young America rests the destiny 
of tomorrow. 

As we enter the school we are met by a 
young lady who kindly directs us to the 
office of the superintendent. The super- 
intendent proceeds to show us the various 
class rooms in which the system is used. 
We pass the commercial room, with its 
busy hum of typewriters, and we see no 
supervisor present, yet the work goes on. 
We are introduced to the greatest feature 
of this self-government plan, the large 
study hall in the auditorium. A student 
elected by the members of the study hall 
sponsors each forty minute period. In a 
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corner of the room we linger to listen 
the recitation of the Freshman ci\ 
class, under the direction of a small boy. 
The superintendent explains that this pla 
is frequently used in other class roon 
He states that at the close of the day 
meets with the sponsors and together they 
discuss the problems arising from the e 
ployment of such a system. 

Perhaps you wonder about the reacti: 
of the student body toward such a pli 
Two hundred healthy boys and girls 
not blindly submit to an untried pla 
Yet we hear no protest because the stu 
dents are proud of this plan and wish 
see it sueceed. They realize that in thei 
hands rests the ultimate outcome of thi 
experiment. The students have graciously 
responded to a just appeal. 

Some philosopher has said, ‘‘It is not 
the place in which we are standing but the 
direction in which we are moving that 
counts.’’ The present status of student 
self-government is excellent. Then you 
ask if it is progressing. My friend, you 
should daily visit the orderly study halls 
and listen to the carefully prepared class 
recitations to be convinced of its progress. 
Those persons who before were uninter- 
ested, now given responsibilities, fulfill the 
desires of their instructors. 

Regretfully we leave this school feeling 
that we have witnessed an unusual spec- 











Cassville School—A Student Body Which Is Developing Self-Control. 
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tacle—over two hundred self-governing 
boys and girls. Together with the willing 
aid and encouragement of their instruc- 
tors they cannot fail. 

AS BLANCHE PHILLIPS SEES IT 

HE PURPOSE of a self-governing 
A student body is to build character 

and create self dependence in every 
student. Every student likes to be de- 
pended upon. There is not a student any- 
where who likes to have to be guarded, but 
instead, a student likes to have confidence 
placed in him by his teachers and fellow 
class mates. For instance, you might have 
a student in the classroom who, when the 
teacher is in the room, just tries to see 
how mischievous he can be, but when the 
teacher leaves and he is placed upon his 
honor he feels that the teacher has con- 
fidence in him and he tries to live up to 
the standard which he is placed upon by 
his teacher. 

This system is carried out in a highly 
organized way. During each study hall 
one student who has been elected by the 
student body takes charge of the study 
hall. This student welcomes any visitor 


who might visit the study hall, and cheeks 
the number of students who are studying 


and also those who are not studying. 
There are also other students who check 
the number of absentees and tardies. At 
the end of the period these are turned in 
to the head sponsor of the study hall when 
he rings the bell. One might say, ‘‘ Why 
it seems to me that there would be partial- 
ity shown to certain students by these 
student sponsors!’’ As to any partiality, 
[ ean assure you that there is none shown. 
We have the fairest group of sponsors that 
one could find any where. 

| have told you how this plan is earried 
out in the study hall. Now I shall tell 
vou how it is carried out in the classroom. 
[f a teacher is called from the class or for 
some reason is needed elsewhere, the stu- 
dents choose one of the members of their 
class to take up the lesson. Perhaps the 
teacher may be ealled out of the class 
room. If this happens one of the class 
right on with the lesson. Some- 
times the teacher just turns the class over 
to one of the members and sits in the back 
of the room but whether the teacher is in 
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the room or not the room is always as 
quiet as if there were several teachers in it. 

Perhaps you wonder what the students 
think of this plan. Well I’ll tell you— 
we think it is a pretty good idea and who- 
ever thought of it is a pretty grand old 
chap in our estimation! We students like 
to feel that the teachers believe in us 
enough to let us run our study halls. In 
fact when we have confidence placed in us 
we would rather die than to betray that 
confidence. Now don’t get the idea that 
we are mother’s little ‘‘angel’’ or teacher’s 
little ‘‘pet’’ beeause we are not! We like 
our study hall plan and we like to study 
when it is time for study but when we 
get out on the field to play we really go 
in for the play. We like to be good sports 
both in the school-room and on the play 
ground. We students like our teachers 
and we are going to live up to their ex- 
pectations. We realize that this plan is 
just a plan to help us when we get out 
of school life into life’s school. 


The general results of this plan can be 
explained in a very few words. It is a 
plan to aid students in managing their 
affairs after they get out of school. It 
creates character in the students. It 
makes them feel a respons'bility and trust 
that is placed in them. In fact it causes 
them to he better citizens who are broader 
minded than the average person. Students 
will be good in order to get on the honor 
roll. Once they get accustomed to this it is 
easy for them to be quiet in classrooms and 
study halls. This plan is a time-saver. Teach- 
ers often are overworked and it is nice for 
them to have a little time to sit down and 
grade papers or read a book. The teachers 
appreciate this plan just as much as the stu- 
dents do. Where a school cannot spend so much 
money for teachers, this plan is also a money 
saver because with the vlan we need only 
teachers for our subjects and not teachers to 
keep the study halls. This plan also is a nerve 
tonic for the teachers. When a teacher works 
all day you can’t blame her for getting cross 
with students but when she can vet a rest be- 
tween periods once in a while it soothes her 
nerves. We do not say that this plan is per- 
fect but we do sav that it will work! We have 
had it here for only three months and we know 
it will work. It can be improved from time 
to time and if it is we are sure it will be far 
more satisfactory than ever. So in closing I 
say “Shall we continue this system in our 
schools?” “Yes! now and forever!” is the re- 
sponse from the students of Cassville. 





contributions of Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel. 
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Lest We Forget 


(Author’s Note. Missouri has produced many great educational leaders. 


Out of 
their great genius, their unquenchable enthusiasm, their indomitable wills, and their 
martyr-like self-sacrifice to their ideals has been developed the present-day Missouri 
public school system. Their impress is indelibly stamped on the schools of today. 
Present-day Missouri teachers find it profitable to keep in mind the educational 


May we not find 


it equally profitable to know of the educational contributions of Greenwood, Soldan, 


Baldwin, Harris, and Jesse? 
still live in Missouri schools. 
now “carrying on.” 


Though they have gone to join the Great Teacher they 
Truly it is a great heritage they have left to us who are 


These articles were written with the feeling that we will be better teachers and 
our schools will be better schools if we recall something of their lives and their noble 


idealism. 
Magill.) 


May their dynamic personalities continue to live in our own lives! 


A. C. 


JAMES M. GREENWOOD. 


Missouri’s Greatest Contribution to Public Education. 


was born in Sangamon County, Illinois, on 
November 15, 1837. He was the son of 
Edmund and Jeannette Greenwood. He at- 
tended the common schools of Illinois from 
1847 to 1852. 
In 1852 he moved with his 


J AMES MICKLEBOROUGH GREENWOOD 


Biographical, 1837-1874. 

Born in the same county that was the home 
of Abraham Lincoln, it takes no great stretch 
of the imagination to trace some of Green- 
wood’s strength to the same influences that 
moulded the Great Emancipator. The touch 
with homely nature, the everyday affairs of 
a simple rural life, the home 





parents to Adair County, Mis- 
souri. Here attended a rural 
school for a short time and in 
1853, at the age of sixteen, 
began teaching his first school. 
In 1858 he entered a Methodist 
Seminary at Cantun, Missouri, 
from which he was compelled 
to withdraw in April, 1859, on 
account of ill health. 

On November 1, 1859, he 
was married to Miss Amanda 
McDaniel, who was then teach- 





subjected to great privations 
owing to the disastrous effects 
of the panic of 1837 on the 
possessions of his father, and 
the education into human sym- 
pathy through the cares, labors 
and conversations of ordinary 
country folk, gave young 
Greenwood a '!arge measure of 
human sympathy and human 
understanding. To a boy of 
capacity, reared under such 
conditions, there is soon given 








ing at Kirksville. In 1862 he 
enlisted in the Missouri mil- 
itia. During the winter of 
1863-64 he taught school at Lima, Illinois. In 
the spring of 1864 he re-enlisted in the militia 
and served until December 10, 1864. The next 
two years, 1865-67, were spent in teaching, 
the first year at Lima, Illinois, and the second 
year in Knox County, Missouri. 

He taught mathematics, astronomy, and 
logic at the Kirksville, Missouri, Normal School 
from 1867 to 1874 with the exception of a 
short time in 1870. He was Superintendent 
of Schools at Kansas City, Missouri, from 
1874 to the day of his death, August 1, 1914. 

Thus briefly may be given the dates of the 
earthly existence of James M. Greenwood, 
whose life, for more than forty years, was, 
without doubt, the greatest educational in- 
fluence in Missouri and one of the strongest in 
the development of education in America. But 
dates, in themselves, tell no story and have 
no significance. It is the event that gives the 
date importance. _A life, such as James M. 
Greenwood lived, cannot be described in cold 
and meaningless dates. It can give dates 


warmth and meaning and make them signifi- 
cant in the history of the moral and intellec- 
tual development of a state. 








J. M. GreEnwoop 


J a measure of power, a compre- 
hension of his needs and the 
strength of will to cope with 

any problems that may confront him. 

When young Greenwood was fifteen years 
old his parents moved to Missouri. For a 
year he divided his time between working on 
his father’s farm and getting what instruc- 
tion he could at a frontier Missouri school 
seven miles from his home. 

He then taught school for a year. His 
youth (he was only sixteen) led some of the 
pupils to an attempt to give him trouble but 
he surmounted all difficulties. He then en- 
tered a seminary where he broke his health 
trying to do four years’ work in one. 

He studied law which he never practiced, 
served in the army during the Civil War and 
taught various small schools from time to time. 
Out of this training he came a matured and 
richly experienced man twenty-eight years old. 

Back to his father’s farm he went in 1867, 
there to attempt to decide what he should do 
for a living. And he decided. Hear him: 

“In April, 1867, I had planned rather mod- 
estly to devote my energies to a business 
that was then beginning to assume consid- 
erable proportions in our section of the coun- 
try, known as the cattle trade. It appeared 
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to offer better opportunities for better finan- 
cial success to a young man than any other 
business with which I was acquainted. My 
knowledge of native cattle, such as farmers 
raised, fed, and shipped, was good, but I 
knew comparatively nothing of Texas cat- 
tle except what I had read and heard. 

“It was in the direction of the latter kind 
of business that I inwardly looked as a 
field of vast possibilities.” 

“But,” he sagely remarks, “how often our 
fancy castles are never realized.” 

In 1867, Joseph Baldwin moved from In- 
diana to Kirksville, Missouri, planning to open 
up a private normal school. Being in need 
of a good milk cow, he was directed to the 
farm of Edmund Greenwood. Baldwin found 
the Greenwoods, father and son, busy in the 
fields, for it was April. James was directed 
by his father to show the cows to Professor 
Baldwin. As it was near noontime, Baldwin 
was taken to the house for dinner and after- 
wards they looked at the cows. By the middle 
of the afternoon the sale was made and Bald- 
win, taking the cow with him, left. Young 
Greenwood thought the incident closed. But 
it was not. He continues: 

“After corn-planting in May, my brother 
and I saw that there was to be a county 
institute held at Edina, the county seat of 
Knox County, which lies just east of Adair 
County, in which my father lived and still 
lives. We thought it would be pretty good 
fun to attend the institute for the two days 
it was to be held. Off we went on horse 
back, a distance of fifteen miles, to be 
present and participate in the exercises, and 
particularly in the discussions. We were at 
the building early on a Friday fore-noon, 
and as everything was in the nature of a 
discussion we were busily engaged. A fat. 
one-horse Methodist preacher had been ap- 
pointed County Superintendent. About elev- 
en o’clock Professors Baldwin and Ferris 
came and they enlivened things no little by 
explaining new methods used in Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. 

“At noon Professor Baldwin came to me 
and said: ‘I have been making inquiries 
about you ever since I met you on the farm, 
and you are the man I want in my normal 
school. Judge Wilson and wife send an in- 
vitation for you to take tea with them this 
evening, and then and there I will explain 
my plan to you, and I will give you a month 
to make up your decision, but the decision 
must be for you to quit the farm forever, 
and give your life to education.’ 

“*You are too bright a young man; too 
much brain and organizing power, endowed 
with too many splendid qualities as an edu- 
cator and a man of affairs, to spend your 
life among mules, horses and cattle, just to 
accumulate some thousands of dollars. A 
man who can break wild, kicking mules can 
break boys into manhood much more profit- 
ably.’ 

“IT told him what he proposed involved 
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an entire change in what I had mapped out, 

and would necessitate selling all the stock I 

had on hand and making many other 

changes. As an upshot of the proposition 

I agreed to go with him for ten years.” 

Thus Greenwood became a teacher of mathe- 
matics in Baldwin’s private normal school at 
Kirksville and his wife became teacher in the 
model school. With him, as with the other 
members of the faculty, Baldwin made a ten- 
year contract. These contracts were cancelled 
in 1871 when the school was taken over by 
the State of Missouri. 

Baldwin had started the school with the 
avowed purpose of having it made a state in- 
stitution. In the campaign for students, in 
holding county institutes, and in the activities 
to influence the State to take over the school, 
Greenwood rendered valiant service. After the 
State had decided to take over the school at 
Kirksville a strenuous effort was made to move 
it to Chillicothe. Greenwood played an active 
part in preventing this move. Before the ac- 
tual transfer of the school to the State, Green- 
wood and his wife resigned to take charge of 
Mount Pleasant Academy at Huntsville, Mis- 
souri. On the date of the transfer Baldwin 
offered his resignation to the Board of Regents. 
The Board informally offered the presidency to 
Greenwood. He declined to accept it, explain- 
ing that Baldwin has established, sustained and 
promoted the school and should be retained as 
its president. That high sense of loyalty and 
of right that ever characterized him was man- 
ifest in this act. However he and Mrs. Green- 
wood agreed to return to the school as mem- 
bers of the faculty. They came in January, 
1871, for the opening under State auspices. 
Professor Greenwood took an active part in 
the conduct of the school. 

When the third district normal school in 
Missouri was organized at Cape Girardeau 
in 1873, Professor Greenwood was offered the 
presidency but he refused to accept, pre- 
ferring to continue his work with Baldwin at 
Kirksville. 

That Baldwin knew the kind of clay of 
which Greenwood was made is indicated by 
the following statement: 

“T asked him (Baldwin) about the big men 
in the educational work that he had seen or 
known. He said dryly, ‘You will soon be as 
big as the largest’.” 

Greenwood’s interest in the great men of the 
educational world was not purely academic. 
He wanted to meet them and know them that 
he might study them and select for his own 
use those characteristics that made them great. 
Apparently his pleasing personality, keen in- 
tellect, and aggressive enthusiasm made it pos- 
sible for him to do this. 

His interest in Latin and Greek was due 
to the influence of the Methodist minister, 
Rev. John Mason. A book on “Baptism” by 
Mason attracted his attention. On the oc- 
casion of the monthly visit of the circuit rider 
he explained to young Greenwood something 
of Latin and Greek. 
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“That conversation set me soon to study- 
ing Latin and Greek, as soon as I could get 
the grammars.” 

An address by W. P. Mason, on the occasion 
of a visit to a country school where young 
Greenwood was teaching just after returning 
from the war profoundly influenced his atti- 
tude towards education ever afterwards. The 
address was based on David Page’s Theory 
and Practice and Greenwood says: 

“Tt seems to me that his lecture that night 
was the most eloquent educational address I 
have ever heard. Soon I went to Kirks- 
ville just to borrow that book and read it. 
The day was very cold, the distance more 
than ten miles across the prairie facing a 
biting north wind and the thermometer more 
than twelve degrees below zero. I rode on 
horseback, and when I was too cold to ride 
I got off the horse and led him, while I 
would run and get warm. I devoured the 
contents of that book that night and the 
next day. David Page had passed into my 
mind never to be effaced.” 

Others exerted a great influence on the de- 
velopment of Greenwood. Rev. John Way- 
man induced him to read fiction. Dr. William 
T. Harris recommended a long list of books 
to read; a list which Greenwood read religious- 
ly. Harris, in his philosophical views and 
methods of gravpline with difficult problems, 
was a model that Greenwood ever tried to 
follow. 

Next to W. T. Harris, Pr. S. S. Laws, Presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri from 1876 
to 1889, was most potent in his influence. 
From Dr. Laws came the idea that a young 
man ought to be a good scholar before he en- 
tered upon a special line of work. This idea 
Greenwood carried out in his own life. 

His interest in mathematics came throuch 
a series of problems published in the Saturday 
Evening Post just before the Civil War. 

Others whose influenc> Greenwood ever 7f- 
terward acknowledged, were Emerson FE. 
White, J. P. Wickersham. George Howland, 
Edward Brooks. Aaron Grove, Andrew St. 
Draper and William H. Maxwell. With all of 
these young Greenwood was personallv ac- 
quainted and from each of them he tried to 
drawn that particular element that made them 
great. 

Slightly less was the influence of such men 
as Robert B. Fulton. William H. Payne, F. 
Louis Soldan, and Nathan E. Schaeffer. Green- 
wood met these men when he was slightlv old- 
er and some of the plasticity of youth was 
gone. Neverthless he had a keen appreciation 
of their greatness. 

Biographical, 1874-1914. 

In 1874 at the mouth of the Kaw River there 
was developing a new city. French fur traders 
had made the first permanent settlement there 
in 1821. This came to be known as Westport 
Landing. It marked the western edee of 
pioneer settlement as late as 1850. In 1853 the 
settlement received its first charter from the 
State and the name was changed to Kansas 
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City. In 1860 its population was only 4400 but 
it was a busy settlement for it was the eastern 
terminus of the Santa Fe trade and the great 
outfitting point for emigrants to California. 
Groceries, cloth, whiskey and other goods were 
shipped to Santa Fe by wagon trains which 
brought back gold, furs, and buffalo skins. 
In 1860 this trade employed 3000 wagons and 
7000 men and amounted to millions of dollars, 
By 1870 the population had grown to 32,300, 
made up largely of the types of people to be 
found in a pioneer western town where the 
possibilities of making money auickly were 
great and where the restraints and regulations 
of the older settled cities of the East did not 
exist. Truly, Kansas City was the city where 
the West began. There was little interest in 
education or things cultural. But Kansas City 
had a public school system. It was somewhat 
unorganized, and disrupted by factions in the 
Board of Education and in the citizenship of 
the town. 

In 1874 the Board of Education decided that 
something must be done to improve condi- 
tions. Without application on his part, they 
unanimously elected Professor Greenwood of 
Kirksville as Superintendent of Schools. He 
accepted the place and the opening of school 
in September, 1874, found him at the helm, a 
position he never relinquished for forty long 
years. 

Describing conditions that he found when 
he took charge of the schools in 1874 and his 
methods of solving the problems he faced, he 
says: 

“At the time I assumed charge of the 
schools twenty percent of the entire time 
in the elementary schools was devoted to 
formal written examinations from the third 
grade upward. These were reduced to four 
percent, and the pupil’s deportment was in- 
cluded as a factor in determining his class 
standing. 

“___The essential qualifications for suc 
cessful teaching were enumerated as fol- 
lows: (1) Common sense; (2) Ability to 
manage and harmonize conflicting interests: 
(3) Adaptability to school room work; (4) A 
good knowledge of what education means 
and what it is; (5) Knowledge of the 
branches taught; (6) Skill and ingenuity in 
imparting instruction; (7) A deen and abid- 
ing interest in the welfare of children; (8) 
A cultivated voice and manner; (9) A love 
of work. The keynote chiefiv emphasized 
was the co-operation of parents and teach- 
ers for schoolroom maladies.” 
Superintendent Greenwood soon brought or- 

der out of chaos. He graded and organized 
the schools and classified the curriculum. When 
he took charge of the schools in 1874 there 
was an enrollment of 2,500 pupils and a teach- 
ing force of 50 teachers. At the time of his 
death the enrollment was 45,000 pupils and 
were more than 1,200 teachers. There had 
been an average increase in enrollment 

more than 1,000 pupils and about 30 teache 
every year for the entire forty years. Every 
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year for forty years Superintendent Green- 
wood saw, added to the school system in his 
charge, enough teachers and pupils to fill a 
large school building. Providing housing fa- 
cilities alone was a herculean task. In addi- 
tion, high schools were built and equipped, 
one of the finest manual training schools in 
America was erected, and a junior college pro- 
vided for. All this meant an enormous and 
continually pressing demand for money. The 
energy, devotion, singleness of purpose, and 
winning personality of the man are shown in 
the fact that he always got the money and 
at the same time became more deeply en- 
deared to the people. 

On the morning of August 1, 1914, Super- 
intendent Greenwood went to his office as 
usual. Though seventy-seven years old his 
great energy and restless mind kept him at 
his task. The schools of Kansas City must 
be made even better. 

A few moments later a lifeless body oc- 
cupied his chair. James Mickleborough Green- 
wood had gone on to receive the reward of a 
great teacher. 

Greenwood’s Contributions to Education. 

Next to Joseph Baldwin, no man was more 
responsible for the system of normal schools 
in Missouri than was James M. Greenwood. 
Baldwin furnished the evangelistic enthusiasm. 
Greenwood added his knowledge of the ways 
of Missouri people, his wise advice, his win- 
ning personality, and his ‘“never-say-die”’ 
spirit and the result is that Missouri, today, 
has one of the finest teachers college systems 
in the United States. 

When Superintendent Greenwood took 
charge of the schools at Kansas City that 
tity was a typical frontier town of the early 
day. Educational ideals were largely con- 
spicuous by their absence and evidences of 
culture and refinement might have been 
greater. When, forty years later, he laid 
down his task, Kansas City was a great met- 
ropolitan center with literature, music, art, 
beauty, and all those things that mark the 
highest degree of culture and refinement in 
modern civilization deeply enshrined in the 
hearts of the people and manifest on every 
hand in their ways of living. If these things 
are the result of education then how great is 
the debt Kansas City owes to James M. Green- 
wood, who directed the education that brought 
about the transformation! 

One of Superintendent Greenwood’s most 
outstanding characteristics was his ability to 
wait. He could plant the seeds of his ideas 
and cultivate them and nuture them and wait 
for the harvest. He advocated “part time 
work and play” for the small children in the 
schools. It took him thirty-six years to bring 
his people to the point where he could put his 
ideas into practice. He advocated a separate 
school for incorrigible pupils as a means of 
preventing crime or the tendency to crime. 
After many years Kansas City people saw 
the wisdom of his ideas and the McCune Farm 
and Home was opened for these pupils. In 


1891 he recommended to his Board of Educa- 
tion that the school buildings be opened in 
the evenings for public lectures as an inde- 
pendent means of educating the people on 
hygiene and social and economic problems. 
Twenty years later the idea was put into op- 
eration. Certainly no one in Kansas City 
today questions his judgment in these matters. 
Here was a prophet leading his people! 

He believed that seven years were enough 
in which to do the work of the grades. Kansas 
City schools today are evidence that he was 
right. They have seven years in the grades 
and four years in the high school and they are 
among the best schools of the land. 

Superintendent Greenwood’s influence was 
not confined to Kansas City. It was felt with 
searcely less force throughout the State of 
Misouri. He was President of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association in 1876 and was 
again elected in 1906, being the only man who 
ever served two terms in the seventy-five years 
the Association has been in existence. It is 
said that he delivered more than a thousand 
lectures on educational subjects. 

In 1877 the University of Missouri conferred 
on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Possibly the importance of Dr. Greenwood’s 
influence on education in: Missouri may best be 
summarized in the words of John R. Kirk then 
president of the Kirksville Teachers College: 

“What a mighty change was wrought in 

the institutions of our State during the pro- 
fessional life of James M. Greenwood! He 
was not alone, but he was one of the small 
group of Missourians who with incisive in- 
telligence initiated mighty movements. Wm. 
T. Harris of St. Louis, E. B. Neely of St. 
Joseph, Joseph Baldwin of Kirksville, Geo. 
L. Osborne of Louisiana and Warrensburg, 
F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, and James M. 
Greenwood of Kansas City—these were the 
idealists, the educational pioneers, heroic 
agitators, propagandists. These were the 
first among Missourians to plead for an or- 
ganized school system from kindergarten to 
graduate courses in the university, includ- 
ing the organized public school as part of 
the system when the rank and file of col- 
lege and university men opposed the high 
school and sought to have its work done by 
the academy or the college and university. 
These men, Harris, Baldwin, Osborne, Neely, 
Soldan, Greenwood, blazed out the education- 
al pathway. And in plasticity and fresh- 
ness of mind, in ready adjustment to new 
essentials, in visions of the future, in quick 
detection of the quackery and the frills and 
the froth of superficial minds and in endur- 
ance and spontaneous virility down almost 
to the last moment of his conscious exist- 
ence, Mr. Greenwood surpassed all the 
others.” 

If one thing stood out above all others in 
his work with the teachers of Kansas City 
and in his contacts with the teachers of the 
State it was his desire, as expressed in his 
own words, to, 
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“____impress this important question up- But he was an educational philosopher as 
on the mind of the teacher, ‘How shall I well. Some of his philosophy as expressed at 
teach so as to have my pupils become self- various times before the National Education 
reliant, independent, manly men and woman-_ Association, was: 
ly women?’” “Reading circles deal out too much life- 
For thirty years Superintendent Greenwood less matter to teachers. To undertake to 

played an important part in the affairs of the prescribe another’s reading, by set rule, is 
National Education Association. The chron- not the way to create a taste, either for 
ology of his most significant activities reads reading or for study—all are not hungry 
as follows: for the same diet.” 

In the Association “The primary object of education is the 
Life member since 1884 training of the child, intellectually and phys- 
Life Director since 1886 ically under the control of the will.” 
Treasurer from 1891 to 1896 “T do not advocate the physical train- 
Member Executive Commitees, 1891 ing our girls are receiving in high schools— 

through 1895, 1898, 1899, 1911, 1912, just enough to make them sore—but regular, 
1913. systematic, daily exercise.” 

President, 1898 “School Boards are generally men of in- 

Member, Board of Trustees, 1898, 1905- tegrity, industry, and prudence. Boards are 
1914 better on the whole than Superintendents. 

Vice President, 1899. They are often more practical and know bet- 
In the National Council, ter what the schools and community need.” 

Member since 1885 “The negro must be treated as a man, 

Member, Executive Committee, 1889, 1897, neither cajoled nor despised—there is a race 
1905-1914 question in the South just as there is a 

Member, Committee on Membership, 1900- race question in Massachusetts and Pen: syl- 
1914. Chairman, 1905-1914. vania—and it is a question that will be 

Member, Committee on Investigations and amicably adjusted to all parties in due time. 
Appropriations, 1901-1914. Chairman, The South is making wonderful progyess, 
1909-1914. all things considered.” 

On Committees, “A teacher must be judged by the follow- 
1885, Committee on Technical Education ing standards—the richness of her teaching, 
1888, Chairman, Committee on Educational the vitality of her teaching, and the stability 

Statistics. of her teaching.” ‘ 

1889, Committee on Hygiene in Education “The child in the schoolroom is the ob- 

1894-1897, Committee on Educational Sta- ject of the school.” 
tistics and Reports “I do not agree with the idea that the full- 

1895, Committee on Revision of Consti- edged normal school graduate is more 
tution liable to die of brain cramp in three or four 

1898, Committee on Re-organization of Na- years than is the graduate of the college or 
tional Council university.” 

1901, Advisory Board, Louisiana Purchase “Education must save at the top (of so- 
Exposition ciety) as well as at the bottom.” 

1901, Committee on Selection and Publi- “With the proper teaching at home, in 
cation of Material Relating to City the church, and in the Sunday school, sup- 
School Supervision plemented by the great truth of morality 

1907, Committee on Taxation for School inculeated in our public schools by our 
Supplies teachers, the religious training of the young 

1907, Chairman, Committee on Teaching will not suffer.” 

Morals in Public Schools “You should keep a child clean; soap and 

1907, Committee on Co-operation with Ed- water are good civilizers.” 
ucational Organizations in Other Coun- But nowhere does Superintendent Greenr- 
iries. wood rise to greater heights and nobler con- 


Truly, this is a remarkable list of duties and ceptions than when discussing “The South and 
activities. It tells the story of the power Its Problems.” He says: 


and influence of James M. Greenwood in na- “Last summer I went into the State of 
tional educational affairs. Mississippi, where out of every twelve per- 
He wrote few books. Principles of Educa- sons, seven are colored, I found the educa- 
tion Practically Applied; A History of Arith- tors there solving the colored question. In 
metic; Algebra and Geometry, and a series of other Southern States, the good sense of 
Arithmetics were the outstanding ones. our people is bringing this matter to 2 
Superintendent Greenwood was a practical favorable termination. The very best blood 
organizer and administrator and educational of the South is at work in the schools. Noble 
theories, offered as a “cure-all” for educa- and respected families, of culture and refine 
tional ills, made little appeal to him. He says: ment, are represented by their sons and 
“____the child, before specialization be- daughters as teachers in the public schools 
gins, should have a broad and solid founda- “I intended to practice law, but when ! 
tion in scholarship. This is the only sound saw the condition of our country after four 


educational thought at present.” years of misery and woe (the Civil War) 
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—I said to myself in the silent hours of the 
night, ‘that my work is in the schoolroom 
with the children of this country, because 
with them is the hope of the country.’ It 
may have been a childish feeling. Thank 
Heaven, I believe it was a manly and pa- 
triotic one! 

“I would not take from the children of 
this country one cherished memory. It is 
only the natural thing that they should 
revere the names of the distinguished sol- 
diers under whom their fathers fought. The 
wavy line of blood that marked more than 
a thousand battlefields, was made by our 
own people, as brave and as true as ever 
lived. When I hear the boys and girls of 
these same fathers discussing the war in 
the schoolroom, debating it without acri- 
mony, but simply as intelligent boys and 
girls, I see no feeling of hate there.—What 
does it all mean? You know! Our boys 
and girls are sensible children and they look 
at this whole question as Abraham Lincoln 
did when he said, ‘These are our people!’ 

“There is not one thing that we would 
blot out, only the sad and sorrowful mem- 
ories that were connected with four years 
of darkness. True patriotism is bred in our 
bones. We are one people, one language, 
one literature, and every feeling that springs 
up from the true emotions or the heart, 
whether men served under the ‘stars and 
stripes’ or under the ‘stars and bars’ is a 
patriotic feeling. It was patriotism and love 
of country, as our people saw it and under- 
stood it, that made them bare their breasts 
to leaden and iron hail and brought sorrow 


and mourning to more than 600,000 hearth- 
stones, as the very best blood of our nation 
ran out. We have gone through the terrible 
ordeal. We were not responsible for it. 
The seeds were sown way back yonder. It 
culminated in our generation. Thank God 
I see the light beyond! It is in the 400,000 
school teachers, north, south, east, and west. 
Our destiny as a nation is with those who 
have buckled on the armor and are going 
forward to train the 15,000,000 boys and 
girls in our country up to an honest man- 
hood and a virtuous and true womanhood. 
This army, one that is as large as the one 
Napoleon led from Paris to Moscow, is one 
which will not melt away, but will continue 
to grow and increase and spread its influence 
everywhere in this broad land of ours. Not 
in the statesmen is the hope of our country, 
but in the true men and the true women. 
Those that are doing the work at home and 
in the schools will bring to bear every in- 
fluence to lift our people to a higher plane 
of duty, usefulness, and charity. 

“We stand, as I believe, in a united coun- 
try, an American people with American 
blood in their veins, and actuated by the 
purest and holiest principles that ever in- 
spired any nation onward and upward in the 
history of the world.” 

“My work is in the schoolroom with the 
children of this country because with them 
is the hope of the country. It may have 
been a childish feeling. I believe it was a 
manly and patriotic one!” 


And so believe we, all of us! 
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Used in 3900 places in the country 
Used in more than 200 places in Missouri 


RUGG 


Social Science Course 


This popular course for upper elementary grades and jun ‘or 
high school offers Reading Books giving the pupil vital, interest- 
ing, and well organized information about our modern world 
and its problems; Pupil Workbooks of Directed Study with a 
wealth of group and individual activities which assure thorough 
assimilation of the material of the Reading Books and develop 
important social attitudes; Teachers’ Guides with definite sug- 
gestions for making the course successful. Circular #646. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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$300 or less 


TO HELP 


BALANCE 
YOUR BUDGET 








Tars is the time for 
every individual to do his or her part in stim- 
ulating the circulation of money, starting wheels 
moving, creating employment. This is the time 
to pay every old bill. 

The special Household Loan Plan for school 
teachers provides sums of $300 or less in cash 
to pay your bills. Your signature is the only one 
required. Positively no questions are asked of 
anyone but you. You can repay at any time on 
the monthly plan over as many as 20 months. 
With cash to clean up your debts, you can bal- 
ance your budget to repay the loan conveniently 
out of income. 

The entire transaction can be completed by mail 
—just send the coupon below. Or ‘phone or 
visit the nearest Household office if you prefer. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
4th Floor, The Dierks 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
Building tional Bank Bldg., 


2nd Floor, Shank- 705 Olive Street 


man Building, 2nd Floor— Washington 
3119 Troost Ave. Grand Bldg. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 


Household charges the low rate set by the Missouri 
law, 2%% a month on unpaid balances 


PROCESSORS EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EE SEES HES E EH EEES See eereeeeeseeeeesene 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





Name 
Street em eeaieas ; City 
Home Phone sicutiniendiadaeieloietlih 
Amount I wish to borrow $.... ... 


My salary is $ 


I teach at 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense 

















ITEMS OF INTEREST 





Among the educational features which are 
to be offered at the Century of Progress ex- 
position in Chicago this summer are several 
contributions by Ginn and Company which 
should be of unusual interest to school people. 
The first of these will be a comprehensive 
display of textbooks in use since 1833. In- 
teresting specimens of early nineteenth cen- 
tury and of late nineteenth century books will 
lead progressively to the books of today. The 
early specimens on exhibition will come from 
the collection of Mr. George A. Plimpton of 
New York, a member of the firm of Ginn and 
Company, whose library of famous textbooks 
is the most extensive in the world. Few real- 
ize that there was little progress in textbook 
making from the early colonial period up to 
1833. The most illustrious book of this early 
period was the New England Primer which 
we look upon as a crude educational effort, but 
which continued in use in schools even later 
than 1833. The exhibit thus covers much of the 
history of textbook making in this country and 
should prove illuminating to every student of 
the history of American education. 

Another unique feature which has been pre- 
pared for Ginn and Company’s exhibit con- 
sists of two miniature models of schools—one 
a dame school of early New England, the other 
an early colonial one-room rural school. Two 
architects and a sculptress have been busy at 
work on the interiors of the rooms, the furni- 
ture, and the figures of pupils and teachers. 
Architectural details, costumes, coloring, and 
all appurtenances of the early schoolrooms 
were determined by long research and will be 
represented as accurately as possible in t 
small models. 


~“ ™ 
HOTEL SAVOY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
9th & Central Streets 

Special Rates To Teachers—regula) 
$1.50 and $2.00 rooms with bath at $1.00 
per person. First class in every respect. 
Within three blocks of the shopping 
district. 
| 
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FUR COATS, JACQUETTES, CAPES, | 
CHOKERS, etc., in stock and made to order. 
We RErAIR—REMODEL—CLEAN and STORE 
FURS at reasonable prices. All work guaranteed 
PROMPT SERVICE. COLD STORAGE—2 
Estimates cheerfully given. Mail orders solicited. 
M. LENZ FUR CO. 
—Exclusive Furriers— 
204-206 No. 41ruH Sr. Dept. T. Sr. Louis, Mo. 














HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING. Attend Summer 
Courses of the Mexican National University, the 
oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal surroundings, 
in cool Mexico City. Credits recognized in the 
States. Rate of exchange renders cost of living in 
Mexico cheaper than staying at home. Fast excel- 
lent train service. Reduced summer round trip 
fares. For attractive illustrated book, free, write 
to: Guillermo Hawley, G. A. National Railways of 








Mexico, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, Hlinois. 
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A Page from the New England Primer 


<3 } Time cuts down all, 
F Both great and {mall 


¥ Uriah’s beauteousWife 
made Davidfeek hislife 


Whales in the Sea, 
GOD’s Voice obey. 


—-4 Xerxes thegreatdid die 
4] And fo mutt you andI. 


Youth forward flips, 
Death fooneft nips. 








| Zaccheus he 
<> il Did climb the Tree 


a peg His Lord to fees 
B 


Ginn and Company are issuing a cordial in- 
vitation to all visitors to the Century of 
Progress in Chicago to call at their booth in 
the Hall of Social Science. 

A page from the New England Primer. An 
authentic copy of this famous old textbook will 
be included in Ginn and Company’s exhibit at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress. 

OZARK DRUGGIST GUIDES P.-T. A. 

Druggists take their places as useful citi- P 
zens in their communities just the same as 
lawyers, doctors or other merchants. Chas. CHICAGO 


Shollenberger of Ozark, Missouri, was re- “A CENTURY OF 


cently re-elected as president of the Ozark 












Electrical 
4 utiding 


Pe : “ 
Parent-Teacher Association to serve his sec- PROGRESS 
ond term in this capacity. The Educational Opportunity of Your 
During the past school year, with Mr. Lifetime 


Shollenberger as president, the Ozark P.-T. June 1—November 1 
A. enjoyed its most useful and interesting bho 
®°N.E.A. CONVENTION 


year since organization. Membership of this 


group includes town and rural patrons in the Educational Week at the Fair 

Ozark Consolidated School District, the larg- July 1-7, incl. 

est consolidated school district in the state *» 

thie aintains - : for m 

a maintains free transportation or Low Fares Via The 
Under Mr. Shollenberger’s leadership the MILWAUKEE ROAD 

attendance at monthly meetings has averaged Travel by train—enjoy Convenient, 

between 250 and 300. Comfortable, Courteous Service. 


In addition to P.-T. A., activities Mr. Shol- 
lenberger (who has the distinction of being 
one of the very few men P.-T. A., presidents 
in Mo.), continues to take active interest in 
directing tourists as to what routes to drive  joo1-6 319 Union Station, Chicago. Ill. 
to points of interest to visit in the Missouri 
and Arkansas Ozarks. While manager of the 


Ozark Drug Company he was accorded con- JheMILWAUKEE ROAD 


siderable publicity concerning the Tourist In- © AMERICA’S LONGEST ELFCTRIFIED RAILROAD @ 


All-expense economy 
tours of varying length. 
For information and ‘‘World’s 
Fair’’ folder, write— 
W. B. DIXON, General Passenger Agent 
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ANEASYcuiPTO EUROPE 


AAI | (ts 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
1020 Locust St., S 


Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries: “University 
Vacation Tours” and “Popular Tours’’. 





t. Louis, Mo. 








Name 








Address. 





THE AMERICAN 





INSTITUTE IS 
SPONSORED BY 


THE WORLD’S 


Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover tie 
entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popuiar 


Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety 0; 


FOREMOST TRAVEL 
ORGANIZATION! 


itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 


want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 


AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





formation Bureau which has been maintained 
in the store for several years. Since selling 
his interest in the drug business he remains 
with the store as registered pharmacist, and 
continues to give this free service to tourists 
and visitors to the scenic country. Other 
community activities in which he has parti- 
cipated include serving a Chamber of Com- 
merce secretary, active lodge work and Boy 
Scout activities. 


LANGUAGE EXCHANGE OFFERS 
IMPORTANT SERVICE 


The Modern Foreign Language Exchange 
Bureau for Missouri has the following mater- 
ial available to teachers of modern languages 
who sponsor language clubs and to the others 
who may be interested: 

(1) List of song books of Spanish and 
Latin American songs, with addresses 
of their publishers. 

(2) List of inexpensive copies of famous 
Spanish paintings and addresses of their 
publishers. 

(3) Spanish and Mexican recipes for club 
banquets. 

(4) Short list of speakers 
Snanish clubs and school assemblies. 

The ahove material was prepared by mem- 
hers of the Snanish Committee of the Modern 
Foreign Laneuage Association of Missouri. 
Any title listed will be sent on request ac- 
companied by five cents in stamps or coin. 


available for: 





The small charge is for postage and station- 
ery. Later the bureau hopes to have similar 
material at hand for teachers of French and 
German and to increase the list given above, 
offering from time to time more materia! of 
interest to teachers of modern languages. Th: 
bureau is made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the Central Missouri State Teachers 
College and through the efforts of a number 
of teachers of languages. Teachers who wish 
any of the titles listed write to Miss Eliza- 
beth Callaway, Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg. 


A GOOD JOB OF PUBLICITY 


SUPERINTENDENT C. J. BURGER knows 
how to do the publicity for his school at 
Washington, Missouri, and is doing it in such 
a successful way that many might profit by 
an emulation of his example. Last year 
Washington carried its levy by 140 votes, this 
vear it had a majority of 372, the largest in 
the history of the school. When you consider 
the times and that it was not a reduced levy 
this favorable sentiment is notable. Teachers 
are taking a ten per cent cut if their salaries 
are over $1100 and a five dollar a month cut 
if less. 

Never has careful. honest, persistent and 
intellieent publicity been more needed than 
row. if educational facilities are to be main- 
tained for our children. 

It is noticeable that those districts which 


during the year have done the best job of 
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people have suffered less in educational cur- 
tailments than have others. 


DR. ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY TO RETIRE 

On June 6 of this year Dr. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley is to retire from active work a 
Stanford University and his retirement is to 
be memorialized by appropriate exercises in 
which many of the nation’s educational lead- 
ers will take part. In its April number, the 
“California Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 
tion” has included several articles on Dr. Cub- 
beriey’s career, including a tribute from Mr. 
Hoyt of the Editorial Department of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company from which the following 
is taken. 

Dr. Cubberley’s influence has extended far 
beyond his work as teacher and administrator 
through the books that he has written and 
through the volumes that he has edited for 
the Riverside Textbooks in Education. In all 
reviews of his services to American education 
emphasis is rightly placed upon his contribu- 
tions as author and editor. It is the common 
judgment of those who are familiar with the 
literature of education that, as one prominent 
reviewer has written, every book by Dr. Cub- 
berley “has long been essential in the small- 
est professional library of the school man;” 
and no one who pretends to be abreast of the 
great movements in our educational program 
can dispense with the books that he has so 
competently edited. 

The strength of Dr. Cubberley’s own writ- 
ings has been partly due to the fact that they 
are closely bound up with the courses that he 
has developed and taught to his own classes. 








WoRLD’s FAIR --- TEN NATIONAL PARKS 
Canadian Rockies, Western Cities, old civilizations, 
gorgeous sccnery, Alaskan Cruise if desired. Mod 
ern equipment. expericnced staff. Comfortable 
sightseeing busses, best food, ‘ectures, entertain- 
ment. All expense. Remarkably reasonable. Take 
tourists from and to home. Write for beautifully 
Jlustrated folders, Second Annual Camping Season. 
Western summers void of rair and mosquitos! 
Have the time of your life. 

National Parks and Alaska Camping Tours, 

1252 W. Clifton Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 





SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


keeping the truths about schools before the 





















All-expense tour prices from $260 to $979 include round trip 
ocean passage, hotels, meals, travel in Europe, guide service, motor trips, ad- 
missions to galleries and museums—even your tips! Write for Free Booklet “E”. 

TRAVEL GUILD, INC., 180 No. Mich., Chicago. 52! Fifth Ave., NewYork City 


LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
*IDEAL EnvinonmenT 
THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


. *SUPERVISED STUDY 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 
* 36 Wesr Forty Fiern Streer+ New Yorn City « 





we *INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
‘Interesting TraveL 








UROPE 


at about “PRICE-LESS” 
$7.42, 7 TOURS 


4 Sailings 
From New York—June 23, July 14 
From Montreal—June 30, July 7 
CUNARD SERVICE 


Choice of 5 attractive itineraries each sailing. 


PRICES from $213 


for a 31-day tour including popular third class st 


commodations 
to $478 


for a tour of 59 days duration. 





amship ac 


If you care to travel at slightly more expense, there are 
52 Escorted ““AMEXTOURS”, using tourist class ac- 
commodations on shipboard. 


Write AMERICAN EXPR ESS 


for Travel Service 


Literature) 1010 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 





It is his habit to confine himself to subjects 
of which he has a profound scholarly grasp. 
His “Introduction to the Study of Education,” 
for example, embodies the results of ninety- 
nine term hours devoted to the teaching of 
this course—approximately the equivalent of 


DON'T PLAN 
your VACATION 


Before You've Seen Our Booklet “’T” 


Of course, you’re coming to the World’s Fair . 

and perhaps to the N. E. A. Convention. What 
could be more restful, interesting and enjoyable 
than to sail from Chicago on a cruise aboard the 
ocean liners of the lakes. It will be the grandest 
vacation you’ve ever had. Booklet “’T’’ describes 
our Week’‘s Cruise on the Great Lakes and our 4 
Day Cruise to Georgian Bay, Can. (30,000 Is.) 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 
128 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


S. S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S. S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
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a full-time teaching load for five years. Like- 
wise, his “Public School Administration” and 
“State School Administration” represent the 
equivalent of almost eighteen years of teach- 
ing in the field of school administration; and 
his “History of Education” also resulted from 
many years of classroom work and research 
study in that field. 


MUSIC LEADER DIES 


Charles R. Gardner, for twelve years head 
of the music department of the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College at Maryville, 
died on April 21, at Maryville. 


Professor Gardner was a member of the 


COMMUNITY 


Phi Delta Kappa and was known through 


the country as a leader in the teaching : 


promotion of public school music. Prio 
his work at Maryville he filled a similar 
tion in the College at Warrensburg. At 
time of his death he carried life insura 
with the State Teachers Association. His 


was taken to his home in the east for buri 


FORMER SECRETARY OF INTERI( 
EDITS SERIES OF BOOKS 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur has assumed 
active editorship of a series of books on 
rent educational problems, 
omy Series,” to begin publication next m 
at Stanford University Press. 





pa—~ FOR FALL ADOPTION 


The new series supreme 
CANBY, OPDYCKE, AND GILLUM’S 


HIGH SC HOOL 
ENGLISH 


In step with the lively tempo of modern 
boys’ and girls’ life and activities. 


and drill materials. 
from sources 
situations of 


Abundant practice 
Assignments drawn 
dealing with real-life 
young people. 

The entire equipment aims to provide 
a working facility in written and 
spoken English. 


BOOK I—Grade 9 BOOK II—Grade 10 
$1.20 list $1.28 list 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








SUMMER WORK 


Men and women teachers who desir: 
to represent the North American Lif 
Ins. Co. of Chicago in explaining polic 
forms including the Gr roup Insurance and 
Annuity volicy forms for Missouri teacl 
ers as provided through the Mo. Stat 
Teachers Assn. Commission basis. 

Address E. §S. Finley—State Manager 
Field Office 
Moberly, Mo. 
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MAKE MONEY THIS SUMMER! 


You can sell our new visual aids to schools: 
maps, globes, health charts. Write today. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. Illinois 




















Reliable State Representative 


WANTED. Our commodity is 


by the St: ate Department « 
leading educators of the nation. 


FOUR-SQUARE CHARACTER INSTITUTE 
Box 1004, Oxianoma City, OKLAHOMA 





approved 
f Public Instruction and 











FOR GOOD TEACHERS: 
FOR GOOD POSITIONS 


Write for Membership List to Secretary, 





532 Genesee 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Valley Trust, Rochester 











WESTERN REFERENCE 4 TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
Kindergarten to University. 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg. 





8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Me. 











SF eee 
ROCKY MF TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
410 U.S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver. Colo. 


Pins —" 
Entie Ww est 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. 
righted booklet, ‘“‘How To Apply, with Laws of Certifica- 
tion of Western States, etc., etc.” 
to non-members. 
Teachers Agency in the West. 
and College Graduates. 


Copy- 


free to members, 60c 
Every teacher needs it. Largest 
We Enroll Only Normal 
Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GROUTP LIFE INSURANCE 


with the 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COM,MPANY OF CHICAGO 


available in amounts of 31.000. $2,000, %3.000, $4,000 and %5.000 


Members of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association who are under sixty vears 
of age and in good health 


One does not have to be a teacher in order to become a member of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. Any person interested in the cause of education is 


eligible to membership. 


Eleven claims paid since June 1, 1932. 


Features of the Insurance: 


1. Attractive Rates. 
2. Total Disability Coverage up to Age Sixty. 


Privilege of converting to other forms of insurance without 


further evidence of insurability. 


For further information and application blanks 


write to Missouri State Teachers Association 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary 


Columbia, Missouri 


























1933 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


JUNE 12 to AuGustT 4 


COURSES LEADING TO UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE DEGREES 








DEPARTMENTS OFFERING SUMMER COURSES 


Accounting and Statistics Education English , 
Agricultural Chemistry A Educational Psychology Entomology 
Agricultural Economics B History and Philosophy Field Crops 
Agricultural Engineering of Education French | 
Animal Husbandry C Educational Administra- Geography and Geology 


Art, Theory and Practice 
Bible and Religion 


tion 
D Supervision 


Germanic Languages 
History 





Botany E Agricultural Education Home Economics 
Chemistry F Home Economics Edu- Horticulture 
Classical Languages and cation Journalism 
Archaeology G Industrial Education Mathematics 
Dairy Husbandry H Methods in Various Music 
Economics and Finance Subjects Nursing 
I College Teaching 

Physical Education Sociology 

Physics Soils 

Physiology Spanish 


Training for Agriculture 
and Home Economics 
Extension Work 

Veterinary Science 

Zoclogy 


Political Science 
Poultry Husbandry 
Psychology 

Rural Sociology 


If vou desire further information or wish to have a complete 
Summer Session Announcement, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 
Director of the Summer Session, 
Columbia, Missouri 

101 Jesse Hall, 





























